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and teaching, prescribed courses of study and lectures, and identifiable rosters of
membership for teachers and students. They became full-fledged educational organiza-
tions. In fact the Academy and the Lyceum recaptured something of the semireligious
brotherhoods of the earlier Pythagorean and Orphic cults, while the Epicureans and
the Stoics foreshadowed something of the monastic ideal of the Christian era.
Military training was a third kind of advanced or higher education commonly
expected of the youth of the citizen class. Whether or not this type of training was
compulsory before the fourth century B.C. is a matter of debate. Growing out of the
gymnasial training, a youth would normally engage in two years of service as a cadet
(ephebos) in the army; at the end of this time he would enter into full citizenship at a
public ceremony. Even during the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, the individualistic
nature of Athenian democracy apparently had relied heavily upon voluntary service in
the armed forces of the city. During most of the 5th century B.C., this arrangement
seems to have worked well enough because of the common expectation that a
responsible citizen would engage in military defense of the city-state.
In the fourth century B.C., however, when recurring defeats caused democracy
to waver under attacks from without and individualistic excesses to spring up from
within, state control of education was expanded. The Ephebic College was established
in 335 B.C. by the Athenian assembly, and military training was made compulsory for
all citizen youth between the ages of 18 and 20. At the age of 18 each youth had to
prove his legitimate birth as a citizen, have his hair cut, don a uniform, and be
inducted into the Ephebic College. The establishment of compulsory military training
grew out of the recommendations of Plato and Xenophon, who had been impressed by
the effectiveness of the armies of Sparta, where military training had long been
required of all citizens. The movement was brought to a head by the Battle of
Chaeronea in 338 B.C. when Philip of Macedonia utterly defeated a combined force of
Athenian and Theban armies.
As the rhetorical and dialectical interests of the Sophists took organized form in
the institutions of higher education in the fourth century so did their grammatical and
literary interests flow downward into the second level institutions. For reasons that are
not wholly clear, a new type of secondary school began to emerge, a grammar school
taught by a grammarian (grammaticos). Such teachers appeared on the scene before
300 B.C. At least three factors seem to have been involved: the decline of the
aristocratic and courtly traditions centering around gymnastics and sports, the upsurge
of interest in intellectual and political affairs stimulated by the Sophists, and the need
for extended linguistic and grammatical training for the pursuit of the higher educa-
tion becoming available in the schools of rhetoric and philosophy. As so often
happened in the course of civilization building, the expansion of knowledge led to the
necessity for more extended formal educational training at the preparatory level; and
as educational preparation became more extensive, the possibility of increased speciali-
zation heightened. This specialization began to take the form of specific subjects or
fields of knowledge identifiable not just as wisdom in general, but as rhetoric, logic,
grammar, mathematics, history, and the several branches of natural philosophy or
natural science (particularly as classified by Aristotle).
Thus, as the florescent period slipped into the dispersive period, between the